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pie and inexpensive materials. ; But care must be taken 
to avoid an infraction of the fundamental canon of 
church decoration— regard for truth fulness —and to 
give the suggested structure the distinct character of 
temporary ornament. All mere mimicry of permanent 
work ought to be scrupulously shunned. The frame- 
work for simple designs can be made entirely of laths 
and stout wire ; but for more elaborate patterns the 
framework is best made of thin round iron rods, and 
the devices either of iron wire 01 perforated zinc. A 
variety of simple things in ordinary use will- suggest 
themselves to the mind of the intelligent decorator, 
such as using children's hoops of various sizes to form 
circles. 

Wall diapers for chancels, formed of evergreens and 
flowers, have a very pleasing effect against the east end 
of the chancel, either on the north and south sides of 
the altar table, with a temporary reredos, formed in the 
way described above, over it, or else covering the whole 
of the east wall to any height that may be convenient. 
Diapers can be made either entirely of stout iron wire 
or a combination of wooden laths, or strips of perfo- 
rated zinc and wire. An infinite variety of designs can 
be arranged in this manner, from the simple lattice to 
the most elaborate set patterns, filled with emblems and 
devices. Those of a simple character look very well if 
laid on a groundwork of white cotton cloth. For 
others, more elaborate, cloth of various colors can be 
used, either with or without the white, to vary the back- 
ground according to the requirements of the design. 

For diapers of an elaborate character the whole of, the 
groundwork could be cut out of sheets of perforated 
zinc, and on this material they can be more readily 
worked and more easily fixed. Effective wall diapers 
can also be made by having the simple lattice pattern 
very open, covering it with evergreens, and illuminat- 
ing, in oil colors or gold, small ornamental crosses and 
other devices bn a white cloth groundwork. 

This pulpit and reading desk, being conspicuous ob 
jects, require special care and attention, and being near 
the congregation, and on the line of sight, whatever 
decorative work is applied to them should be executed 
in the best possible manner. Here, as in almost all 
other parts, the evergreen wreaths should play an im- 
portant part. They may jun round the cornice, plinth, 
and surbase moulding; then very light and delicate 
ones might surround the panels, and if the pulpit is 
supported on columns, these also may be wreathed in 
the same way as the larger columns in other parts of 
the church. The panels of the pulpit offer to the ama- 
teur a fine opportunity for displaying good taste in deco- 
ration. Numerous devices, suitable for the purpose, 
can be selected, and they should of course be worked in 
a smaller size, and with more choice materials than for 
the wall devices. Nothing tells better for the decora- 
tion of pulpit panels than devices worked in everlasting 
flowers of various colors ; and if the groundwork of the 
panels is covered with cloth or velvet before the devices 
are laid on, the appearance would be greatly height- 
ened. 

The festival of Christmas is one at which it would 
seem to be peculiarly appropriate to give the font spe- 
cial care. An idea that has been frequently adopted of 
late is to form across of white lilies, arranged in such 
a manner as to float in the bowl of the font. A circu- 
lar board of the right size floats on the top of the bowl, 
perforated with holes, through which the flowers can be 
passed to form the cross, the remainder of the space 
being filled in with moss. But unless the font is lined 
with some impervious material, there is danger of injur- 
ing it by this treatment. A preferable method is to fit 
into the font a movable zinc basin (this can be removed 
when the font is required for baptism) or a zinc trough 
in the shape of a cross. These permit frequent renewal 
of the water without disturbance to the decorations. 
The perforated wood on which the flowers are arranged 
will, if this method be adopted, float within the interior 
basin or trough. 

An iron framework, to form a temporary upright 
cover, four or six feet high, to a font forms an excel- 
lent groundwork for a leafy decoration ; or a simple 
frame for the same purpose can be constructed of laths 
and wire. Another method of decorating a permanent 
upright font cover is to attach a light iron wire frame- 
work to it, from which light wreaths of foliage, arranged 
with great care, and of the rarest and best sorts of ever- 
greens available, should be suspended. Where the pan- 
els of the font are plain, or there is no objection to 
their being covered up, devices, either in illumination or 



everlasting flowers, can. be. fitted in each. Many fonts 
are very handsome in themselves with rich carving and 
inlaid work'. ' Where this is the case, the temporary 
decoration should be applied so as; to heighten their 
beauties, and not by any means to hide them. But 
where the font is plain in itself, there is no objection to 
its being much more profusely covered with decora- 
tions. 

A massive wreath of evergreens, the appearance of 
which would be greatly improved by the introduction of 
some Christmas roses, can be laid found the base of the 
font, and from this could spring, where the design ad- 
mits of it, wreaths of foliage and flowers twining round 
the stem. If the font is raised on one or more steps, 
these could be covered with waterproof paper to pre- 
vent discoloration, and then moss should be laid on 
them, which could either be left plain or enriched with 
texts or other devices formed in everlasting, flowers. 

The lectern should not be neglected by the decorator, 
as, from the central position in which it is placed, it is 
in full view of the whole congregation* The base and 
stem may be wreathed with evergreens and flowers in 




FIG. I. 
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any manner that its construction suggests ; and if the 
lectern has a single bookboard, a device worked in ever- 
lastings may be introduced in the front part of the top ; 
or, with a very pleasing effect, a small banner, bear- 
ing an appropriate device or text, may be suspended 
from the top edge of the lectern. If the device is 
placed sufficiently low down, the banner may cover the 
bookboard and hang over the front of it. 




FIG. 2. 

In conclusion, the reader is warned against two er- 
rors ; one is overcrowding the church with heavy 
wreaths, and another is the using of too many emblems 
and texts, and not preserving in decoration the distinc- 
tions of the different parts of the building. A variety of 
designs for texts, scrolls, banners, and other floral or 
illuminated church decorations, will be found on the 
extra supplement accompanying this number. 
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In accordance with the promise made in the last 
number of The Art Amateur, we give herewith a 
design for an eagle for a lectern, Fig. i. The original 
carving from which this drawing is taken was executed 
chiefly from Nature. It measures four feet across the 
wings, and stands four feet and four inches high, irre- 
spective of the ball on which it is placed. This is, how- 
ever, an unusually large size, it being intended for a 
cathedral ; from twenty-two to thirty inches across the 
wings are the usual dimensions. 

Before commencing this or any large work of a similar 
nature, it is advisable to make a small working model of 
the subject ; this model should be made to bear a cer- 
tain proportion to the large work, as, for instance, 



should it be proposed ; to make the eagle twenty-four 
inches across, then let the model be eight inches— that 
is, four inches to the foot. It need, not. of course, be 
highly finished, the minor details of feathering and 
claws being of no account, as the sole object is to ar- 
rive at a just idea of the general effect, and to satisfy 
yourself that the pose and proportions are correct be- 
fore commencing on the wood itself. Of course, should 
you copy from a model the size of your own carving, 
these preliminaries will not be necessary ; it is only 
when you are called upon either to greatly increase or 
reduce its proportions that this extra work is advisa- 
ble. A very expert carver might eyen dispense with it 
altogether, but it would be. extremely rash" ma novice 
to do so, for carving cannot be altered at will to any 
extent; therefore, the greater caution used so much 
the greater will be the chance of success. - 

To make a rough model, such, as described, of the 
eagle here shown, it will be necessary, on account of 
the soft yielding nature of the clay, to form it on: a kind 
of frame — a skeleton, so to speak, which will give it 
strength to bear its own weight. Fig. 2 represents 
such a skeleton, which consists of five strips of. wood, 
nailed or tied firmly together and .'fixed into a square of 
wood so as to form a solid base on which to stand. 
The two side pieces, A A, are tied, strongly to the cross 
piece, C, in front, while the middle piece, E, passes in 
front of C in a slanting position, to form the slope 
from the breast to the extremity of the tail ; the head 
from being thrown back in the act of looking upward, 
balances and supports its own weight. Some carvers 
prefer to make their models in soft wood, such as pine 
or willow, and this material has certainly the advantage 
that it is more durable than either clay or plaster, but it 
is not so satisfactory on the whole, as in the latter 
materials the form can be altered and re-altered until it 
is quite to the artist's mind, which cannot be the case 
in wood ; if, however, he is inclined to take a little ex- 
tra trouble, we would strongly advise him to do both, 
reserving the clay model to work from himself, and giv- 
ing the wooden one to the carpenter, or whoever he em- 
ploys in preparing and clamping the block. Be very 
careful in superintending the preparation of the wood, 
and the manner in which it is joined together. This 
should be intrusted only to a very skilful workman, who 
thoroughly understands his business, for the beauty arid 
success of the work will greatly depend oh the exactness 
and strength with which the parts are put together. 
Much judgment and care must be expended in the ar- 
rangement of the joints, in order that they may inter- 
fere as little as possible with the carving itself, as, for 
instance, the head should be in one piece— that is, with 
a join on either side, and not in the middle, and so on. 
It is for this reason that the wooden model is so advan- 
tageous, for on it can be traced in pencil or ink the ex- 
act places where the joins should be, and with such a 
guide the workman cannot fail to do right in this mat- 
ter. 

The wood should be cut out of the block and exposed 
to the air, for as long a time as possible, before it is 
built up ; the longer the better, as the chance of warping, 
which would be fatal to the work, is greatly lessened 
by many months' exposure. Flaws and knots in the 
wood itself, though by no means desirable, are com- 
paratively of little importance, as from the boldness and 
freedom of the design much is left to the artist's fancy, 
so that any little local flaw can be worked in and con- 
cealed among the irregularities of the plumage. There 
is yet one other point which requires attention before 
the wood is finally clamped together, and this is to place 
those pieces side by side which agree the best in color and 
grain. The shapes of the different blocks should blend 
together so as to give the semblance, as far as may be, 
of the eagle being carved out of one entire piece ; care- 
lessness in this respect cannot be atoned for by the finest 
carving, for all the artist's skill could not save the bird 
from appearing patchy and woodeny if a strip/" of 
lighter color than the rest ran down the breast. Th^ is 
a misfortune which the most igiiorant novice can with 
a little care and painstaking avoid. 
^, In regard to the actual work of carving, it is not 
elfcy to lay down rules for the amateur's guidance. 
However, it is always well to " rough out" the subject 
uniformly and avoid entering into detail, so as to arrive 
as soon as may be at a just idea of the general effect, 
and afterward to go over it again with a little more 
exactitude, repeating this process until it stands com- 
pleted as regards the pose and main features, but devoid, 
in the case of the subject in question, of plumage and 
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other finishing details. These should then in their turn 
be roughly delineated and gradually worked up together 
into a perfect whole. It is only by rigidly following out 
this plan that a uniform and natural effect can be ob- 
tained by the inexperienced workman ; if, for instance, 
one wing were highly finished in all its points before the 
other was begun, the greater part would probably have 
to be altered, or, as very likely this would be impossible 
without cutting away too much of the wood, the two 
wings would look as if they did not belong to the same 
bird and the effect of the whole carving would be spoiled. 
Doubtless this working up the whole by slow degrees is 
a trial of patience, especially if it be a 
first work of- the kind, for it certainly is 
very tempting to finish up a little bit in 
order to see the effect. This, though 
satisfactory for the moment, will, as 
we have said, spoil the appearance of 
the finished work, or at any rate involve 
a great risk on account of the danger of 
cutting away too much of a particular 
part before it is possible to judge of 
the whole. 

The feet and head of the eagle will 
require great care, especially the former 
Procure, if possible, a real foot as a 
model. If an eagle's cannot be ob- 
tained, that of a smaller bird of prey 
must do duty. Bestow much pains on 
observing and imitating the roughness 
of the texture and the manner in which 
the fluff falls over and round the foot. 
The eagle may be designed to stand on 
a ball of wood, or, if preferred, it could 
be placed upon a rock, but be sure that 
you do not carve or draw a fancy rock 
out of your own head, for unless you 
are well practised in such matters, it 
will assuredly be stiff and conventional. 
Look about and find a real stone, to 
which, if too large to move, take your 
modelling clay and copy it faithfully on 
the spot, and afterward at home model 
your eagle upon it. If the worst comes 
to the worst, and you cannot light on 
either rock or stone which is suitable, 
you might find a worse model for you 
purpose than a piece of coal, which is 
in every one's reach. Take care, in 
placing the bird on the rock that, the 
claws really clutch it, and that the bird 
is properly poised and balanced. 

There are few subjects for the carver 
more beautiful than this which we have 
been now considering, but in order to 
model it well the artist should throw 
himself wholly into his work, and strive 
to render it a faithful representation of 
the real bird. To do this it would be 
well worth the artist's while, and in 
many cases it would not be a difficult 
matter, to buy or hire a live bird for a 
short time ; but even supposing it were 
not in his power to do this, a few visits 
to the eagles' cage at the Central Park, 
aided by a retentive memory for form, 
and a little modelling clay, would prove 
a very tolerable substitute. If this also 
be impossible, a stuffed bird, aided by- 
two or three good photographs of a live 
bird, which might be taken in different 
positions, would be found to answer the purpose suffi- 
ciently well. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Artist tells how a 
violoncello — usually an awkward object to place — may 
be used decoratively so that the effect of its fine rich color 
may not be thrown away. He says : " The wall of the 
room in which my instrument is kept is distempered in 
faint lemon color. The violoncello, I found, would 
look well and interesting as a wall ornament. Not 
mounted, or cased, but made to stand upright, back fo 
the wall, quite unsheathed. I keep it in this position 
by means of an elastic ring-band, fixed in the wall by a 
brass-headed nail, just behind where the "scroll' 
comes. Slip the elastic over the curve of the ' scroll,' 
and the thing is done ; the viol becomes one of the 
best features of the room. With a violin there is no 
difficulty. It may lie upon a table or piano." 
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The beauty and grace of such a design for the 
decoration of a door as that presented herewith will be 
appreciated by all persons of taste, although, thanks to 
our cabinetmakers (and architects too, we regret to say), 
we fear that but few doors will be found in ordinary 
houses so simply panelled as to allow of this or any 
similar decoration. Doors are framed up into panels, 
as a rule, without any reference to the ornament which 
is ultimately to enrich them. Lewis F. Day, the 
famous English architect, to whom our readers are in- 




DESIGN FOR A PAINTED DOOR. 

debted for the original of the design from which our 
drawing is made, pertinently remarks in this connection 
that although in many cases the cabinet-makers have 
no control over the ultimate decoration of their con- 
struction, they might at least bear in mind that the 
panels will have to be decorated, and they should avoid 
such disproportion and want of relative scale in them 
as to puzzle the decorator and render it almost impossi- 
ble for him to observe consistency in his ornament. 
^ He says : 

" To arrange large and small panels, and panels of 
all varieties of proportion, in such order, or disorder, 
that there is no apparent reason why one should be em- 
phasized more than another, and no possibility of treat- 
ing them all similarly, owing to the variety of scale and 
shape, is a carelessness which, from the decorator's 
point of view, is quite unjustifiable, though it is not 
difficult to see the temptation to neglect the considera- 



tion of that which may not after all be under one's con- 
trol. The ideally perfect way of setting to work is, ob- 
viously, so to scheme the whole 'from the beginning 
that the panels range naturally in order, or so that the 
important panels are, so to speak, seconded by those of 
minor importance. But one of the commonest faults of 
decoration is that the decorative intention has not been 
consistently kept in view throughout, and practically 
two thirds at least of the decorator's work is to make the 
best of the bad bargain which has been made for him 
by the manufacturer, builder, or architect. The 
familiar mode of panelling the doors of an ordinary 
room is not of any very great beauty, 
and the wonder is that architects do 
not more often vary the arrangement ; 
but such as it is, the decorator need 
scarcely care to emphasize its monot- 
ony. The poorness of the mouldings 
and the undue size of the panels may 
indeed be to some extent corrected by 
lines painted within the panels, but the 
' line and corner ' treatment, dear to 
the ' house decorator, ' comes in for a 
share of the contempt that is bred of 
familiarity. The expedient frequently 
adopted of enriching the panels by a 
rich broad border of ornament, leaving 
a comparatively quite small space of 
plain surface in the centre — a sort of 
panel within the panel — is very happy, 
and it demands little more than an eye 
for the due proportion of border to 
panel/' 

We shall presently give some sug- 
gestions of our own for the execution 
of Mr. Day's design, which the reader 
will see at once is susceptible of great 
variety of treatment. But let us first 
see what he himself has done with it. 
It has been executed, he says, in vari- 
ous shades of grayish-green upon a 
ground of greenish-gray, that being the 
prevailing color of the wood-work of 
the room ; the birds were painted in 
gray and soft white, the flowers in 
soft white and pale yellow, the colors 
throughout being so subdued that the 
effect from the end of the room was 
little more than that of a varied gray- 
green door. He objects to the execu- 
tion of the design in strong natural 
colors, which, he says, would render 
the room uninhabitable. " It might do 
for a waiting-room or lobby, but not to 
live in. In a dwelling-room we want, 
above all things, repose." True, but 
let us see if there is not a happy mean 
between two extremes. The decorative 
opportunities allowed by the design are 
too great to be ^passed in silence. Let 
us see what could be done with it. 

With bright furniture, the frame might 
be white, and the panels a pale tur- 
quoise-blue ground decorated in green 
darker than the blue, with red flowers 
and birds of variegated color. For a 
dining-room, with dark furniture, such 
as black-walnut and leather, or " ebon- 
ized" wood, a very rich effect might be 
produced with the frame " ebonized," 
or in walnut with panels of gold (gold 
leaf should be used) and the design in green and 
brown for foliage and trunk, with red flowers and 
parti-colored birds. The idea to be conveyed in this 
mode of decoration is that we are looking at the tree 
through the frame of the door. Other ways of paint- 
ing the door will doubtless occur to the decorator. To 
insure a good contrast, however, it should be remem- 
bered that the framework must be darker than the 
panels. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to call attention to 
the peculiarly Japanese character of the design. 



Ladies who employ bright colors in their walking 
attire should remember that if more than two colors be 
used the third should be employed in very small quan- 
tity, and even the second should not be too conspicu- 
ously displayed. 



